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GUEST EDITORIAL 
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VOICE OF THE -—Have you ever stopped to 
think what your industry would 
INDUSTRY be like without its trade. publi- 
cations? Any industry without trade papers would be 
in a painfully primitive state. If it- had to rely on 
word-of-mouth for vital trade information the industry 
would be in a sad situation. Information which travels 
by word-of-mouth has a way of becoming twisted, 
exaggerated and in other ways can be unreliable. But 
when a man puts his words down knowing they are to 
be in print he chooses those words pretty carefully. 
The printed word may not always be right but its rate 
of accuracy is considerably higher than that of the 
spoken word. 


The canning industry has some fine publications. 
Their value to the industry most certainly cannot be 
measured by the number of subscribers who grace their 
mailing lists. Of course, their subscribers are bound to 
be limited by the size of the industry. Isn’t their impor- 
tance measured more accurately by their loyalty to the 
industry, and by the high regard their readers have for 
them? 


It is little wonder that the brokerage fraternity and 
_distribution folks read our trade magazines. They can 
get the mood and the pulse of the canning industry 
from their columns. In the advertisements the allied 
industries can see the improvement possibilities which 
we canners are constantly considering and adopting. If 
a broker or wholesaler wants really to know the can- 
ners and their problems he can readily become ac- 
quainted through one or more of our trade papers. 


We want to pay tribute to all of them. We may not 
vet be familiar with everyone of them, but we are sure 
they are doing fine work. Of course, we are well 
acquainted with our neighbors, The Canner and 
Freezer, whose editor is Walt York. About a year ago 
we were privileged to sit down with their sales staff to 
consider possible ways The Canner and Freezer might 
be of greater assistance to the industry. We were par- 
ticularly impressed with the sincerity of these good 
people in seeking more ways to help canners. 
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Then, there is the Food Packer which also is pub- 
lished in Chicago and carries the “Man of the Month” 
column. This excellent column features well-written 
biographical sketches of the men in the industry who 
are doing important things. 


The Canning Trade is published in Baltimore and is 
edited by Ed. Judge. It is the oldest canning magazine, 
dating back to those pioneering days when the grand- 
father and father of the present Judges guided its 
destinies. The Appreciation Award of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association this year (correction, 1956) 
was given to The Canning Trade because of its “con- 
cern for the canning industry, and also for its accurate, 
excellent, and complete reporting, its keen appraisal of 
industry problems, and its vigorous editorials on perti- 
nent issues.” 


The Canning Trade (correction, Ed Judge) also pub- 
lishes The Canning Trade Almanac (new name start- 
ing with 1958—The Almanac of the Canning, Freezing, 
Preserving Industries) which will be found in the 
library of just about every one interested in canned 
foods—or it should be. It contains a wealth of informa- 
tion about canned foods which makes it invaluable as 
a reference book. 


We have no orchids to give out, nor would a loving 
cup from us mean much. But we do salute these true 
friends of the canning industry for their dedicated 
labors to improve the welfare of all canners of the 
nation. We earnestly hope they will be rewarded this 
side of heaven for their devotion. 


—The Country Gardner, April 1, 1958 


Editor’s Note—These fine sentiments of “Norm 
Sorensen, president of the progressive Wisconsin firm, 
Country Gardens, Inc., and vice president of N.C.A., 
are passed along in utmost humility. The privilege of 
serving this grand old industry, into which we were 
happily born, is indeed great. The knowledge that our 
efforts are appreciated is stimulating and rewarding. 
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MEETINGS 


Northwest Association Meets 


Fifty food processing leaders of the 
Pacific Northwest gathered for the 
Second Annual Meeting of the Northwest 
Canners and Freezers Association at 
Gearhart, Oregon, March 28 and 29. This 
meeting was held to conduct association 
business and was confied to management 
representatives of association members. 

Officers of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation who attended the conference were 
Edward E. Burns, from Alton, New York 
and Carlos Campbell, Executive Secre- 


A. L. REILING; Retiring President 
Northwest Canners and Freezers Association 


tary from Washington, D. C. Leon C. 
Jones, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers was in 
attendance from Caldwell, Idaho. Mr. 
Burns was the featured speaker at the 
membership luncheon on March 29, 


Association President A. L. Reiling, 
Western Production Manager of Birds 
Eye Division of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, Hillsboro, Oregon, presided at all 
meetings and introduced the guests. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Henry G. Hohwiesner, General Mana- 
ger of Starr Foods, Inc., Salem, Oregon, 
was elected President of the association 
succeeding Arthur L. Reiling, Western 
Production Manager of Birds Eye Divi- 
sion, General Foods Corporation, Hills- 
boro, Oregon. 


Other officers elected were E. I. Pitkin 
of the Eugene Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, Eugene, Oregon, First Vice Presi- 
dent; Milan D. Smith of Smith Canning 


and Freezing Company, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, Second Vice President; C. R. Tulley, 
Executive Vice President, Secretary and 
Treasurer (re-elected); and Thomas B. 
House, Assistant Secretary and Trea- 
surer (re-elected). 


Also elected were five members of the 
Board replacing outgoing members, in- 
cluding Reese Lamb, Lamb-Weston, Inc., 
Weston, Oregon; K. M. Eberts, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Oakland, California; L. 
H. Hogue, Paulus Bros. Division of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Salem, 
Oregon; Noel Bakke, Blue’ Ribbon 
Growers, Inc., Yakima, Washington; and 
Robert Moss, Idaho Canning Company, 
Payette, Idaho. C. F. Van Valin, Van 
Valin Frozen Food Company, Snohomish, 
Weshington, was appointed by the Board 
of Directors to complete an unexpired 
term. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Among the items of business trans- 
acted at the meeting was the adoption of 
a resolution in which the association 


again went on record favoring repeal of 
the 3% federal excise tax on transporta- 
tion of property, which the resolution 
declared is placing the Pacific Northwest 
at a serious economic disadvantage in 
shipping its products to the major mar- 
kets, and thereby is tending to compound 
the discrimination in freight rates 
directed against the Western states. 


In another action the association ex- 
pressed its concern over certain proposed 
“anti-recession” legislation cautioning 
that such measures should be in accord- 
ance with sound fiscal management. It 
warned that the Congress should not be 
panicked into hasty action for the sake 
of action alone, but should avoid “federal 
handouts”, and should accelerate already 
approved and projected public works 
particularly those which are self-liquid- 
ating, and are not in direct competition 
with private enterprise. Such programs, 
it was pointed out, should help business 
communities, areas and states to create 
a climate more favorable to a healthy 
national economy consistent with the 
private enterprise system and favorable 
to growth and expansion. 


The association also expressed its firm 
support of the efforts and objectives of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
courageously striving to place agricul- 
ture on a sound basis with a progressive 
outlook in the face of intensive political 
opposition. 


Utah Canners Meet 


The Utah Canners Association held an 
enthusiastic and optimistic 46th annual 
convention March 21 and 22 at the Hotel 
Utah in Salt Lake City, with between 450 
and 500 canners and allied interests in 
attendance. 


The sessions included talks by national 
and state officials, panel discussions and 
official meetings, ending with a banquet, 
and dancing. Canners were on hand from 
not only all parts of Utah but from 
Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana 
as well. 


Speakers included Carlos Campbell, 
executive secretary of the National Can- 
ners Association, Washington, D. C., and 
keynoter Edward E. Burns of Alton, New 
York, president of the National Canners 
Association. Mr. Burns told his audience 
that “Secretary Benson has done more to 
stiffen the moral fibre of farmers than 
any Secretary of Agriculture in history.” 
“We believe in the type of agricultural 
economy and legislation he advocates 
with such vigor and consistency. We ad- 
mire and support his strenuous efforts to 
correct the agricultural maladministra- 
tion of decades that has created unmana- 
ageable surpluses, declining prices and 
depressed markets for so many agricul- 
tural products,” Mr. Burns stated. “Mr. 
Benson’s conscientious and forthright 
application to the things he stands for 


shines through all the controversy and 
malignment to which he is subjected and 
has aroused the admiration of a great 
majority of the citizens of this Nation, 
even including some of his opposition,” 
he asserted. 


Mr. Burns pointed out the close rela- 
tionship of canning to agriculture 
through its conversion of perishable farm 
crops into non-perishable canned foods. 
The farmer who grows the food crop and 
the canner who processes it and thus 
extends the marketing season almost in- 
definitely have a great deal in common, 
he said. “Their economic interests are so 
intertwined that it is difficult to think of 
them as separate groups.” 

Other speakers included educators: 
Dee Broadbent, business manager of the 
Utah State University, and G. Homer 
Durham, vice president of the University 
of Utah; a churchman, Marion D. Hanks, 
of the Latter-day Saint (Mormon) 
Church, who discussed trends in Utah’s 
Agricultural Economy, U.S. vs. Russia 
in Education, and “Business-Plus spiri- 
tuality”, respectively. 

A banker also spoke, Weston E. Hamil- 
ton of the Walker Bank & Trust Co., 
of Salt Lake City, who gave “Nothing 
Serious,” witicisms; and Col. Victor L. 


Anderson, deputy commander, Ogden Air . 


Material Area, U. S. Air Force, told of 
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importance of Hill Air Force Base to 
national defense and Utah economy. 

E. LaMar Buckner, past president of 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
told the canners to keep in touch with 
their congressmen and to help solve poli- 
tical problems by voting for the right 
men, in a talk: “These Are Ours to 
Share”. 

President Wesley Jense presided, and 
was ably assisted by D. B. Stringham, 
vice president, and Harvey F. Cahill, 
secretary-treasurer, in carrying out a 
most successful two-day convention. 


CANNED SALMON CUTTING 


The Northwest Branch of National 
Canners Association sponsored its 20th 
Canned Salmon Cutting at the Olympic 
Hotel in Seattle, March 18. 

Some 450 members of the canning and 
allied industries attended the cutting and 
conference. Of those registered, 170 
served as judges in the inspection of 670 
sample cans of chinook, sockeye, coho, 
pink, and chum salmon, drawn from the 
1957 salmon packs of Alaska, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. 

During the afternoon session, under 
the chairmanship of A. W. Brindle, Chair- 
man of the Advisory Board of the North- 
west Branch, members of the industry 
heard talks by W. C. Arnold, managing 
director of Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 
discussing the Alaska problems of the 
industry; a presentation of the canned 
salmon industry advertising program; 
and reports of the judging. . 

During the afternoon session Dr. Ira 
I. Somers, director of NCA’s Research 
Laboratories, discussed the total activ- 
ities of the Association, emphasizing the 
laboratory program; Dr. G. Ivor Jones 
described the laboratory program of the 
Nerthwest Branch; and W. V. Yonker, 
manager, discussed some of the inspec- 
tion problems and procedures of the 
Northwest Branch. 


LEAGUE HOLDS CARLOADING 
CLINICS 


The importance of good carloading 
and safe car handling in the overall 
nationwide merchandising of California 
canned foods again is being stressed at 
the current series of carloading clinics, 
jointly sponsored by the Canners League 
of California, California Terminal Rail- 
roads, and the Association of American 
Railroads. These clinics—the fifth series 
of its kind—are being held this year in 
Sacramento, Modesto, San Jose and 
Oakland, California. 

Two of these clinics have already been 
held, one at San Jose, April 1, the other 
at Oakland, April 2. The North Sacra- 
mento Clinie will be held in Room 1, 
Sacramento Inn, April 8. The Modesto 
Clinic will be held in the Map Room, 
Hotel Covell, April 9. 

Carrying the theme “Perfect Loading 
Pays,” the program points up the neces- 
sity of good cannery practice and pack- 
aging prior to shipment, the importance 
of good carloading, and the need for 
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Utah Canners Association 


efficient railroad equipment and opera- 
tions. In addition to a review of recom- 
mended carloading patterns and proce- 
dures, this year’s progrram includes an 
excellent film entitlec “Hydracushion 
Story,” produced by the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

Carrier representatives conducting the 
clinics this year are: H. L. Comstock, 
Inspector of Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention, Southern Pacific Company; 
W. W. Dickman, Transportation Inspec- 
tor, The Atchison, Topeka & Stanta Fe 


EDWARD E. BURNS, President 
National Canners Association 


Railway Company, and W. C. Emerson, 
Transportation Inspector, The Western 
Pacific Railroad Company. Everett B. 
Murphy, Assistant Secretary, Canners 
League of California, is serving as 
Chairman of the various clinics. 


COMPLETELY CLOSED SHIPPING 
CASE GIVES BEST PROTECTION 


Ever since canners began using corru- 
gated fibre boxes to move their goods 
from packing plant to consumer they have 
insisted that the box be constructed so 
that it could be completely closed. This 
gave maximum protection to the cans 
and prevented dirt and other contami- 
nants from damaging the labels or settl- 
ing on the cans. 

Recently, a large brewer conducted 
test shipment of canned beer in corru- 
gated fibre boxes having an opening 
between the top fiaps. These boxes ap- 
parently rendered satisfactory service 
and at the brewer’s request the railroads 
authorized shipment of canned beer in 
corrugated fibre boxes with a gap be- 
tween the top outer flaps. 

The Fibre Box Industry, being con- 
stantly on the alert to progress and in- 
novations in packaging and shipping im- 
mediately investigated the possibility of 
constructing boxes with an opening be- 
tween the top flaps for shipping other 
types of canned goods. Container 
Laboratories, New York City, an indepen- 
dent packaging testing organization was 
engaged by the Fibre Box Association, 
to determine through tests, if such boxes 
could be practically used for shipping all 
varieties of canned goods. 

Three types of tests were performed 
on corrugated fibre boxes with varying 
open spaces between the top outer flaps. 
These tests were designed to show any 
lessening of the ability of these boxes to 
carry the cans, any increase in damage 
to the cans and the amount of contamin- 
nants which could enter the box through 
the different sized openings. All tests 
were prepared to simulate actual condi- 
tions encountered in transporting and 
warehousing canned goods. 

The Laboratory’s report showed that 
it is not practical to ship canned goods 
in boxes with space between the outer 
flaps. The tests conclusively proved that 
as the openings between the outer flaps 
increased: 

a. the boxes became progressively 
weaker 
b. the cans 
damaged 

greater amounts of foreign mat- 

ter entered the box to contami- 
nate the cans. 

It is obvious from these tests that 
canned goods will not receive the same 
protection, nor arrive in as clean a con- 
dition, if shipped in corrugated fibre 
boxes with an opening between the top 
flaps. Shippers should be aware that 
such boxes will not perform as satis- 
factorily or as efficiently, as the com- 
pletely closed corrugated shipping con- 
tainer, presently in use, 


were severly 
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Only square catsup bottle on the mar- 
ket at present is this space-saving con- 
tainer Stokely Van Camp, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, is using for its new hot zesty type 
of catsup being introduced this year. 
Square bottle assures forward facing of 
label and saves space both on the dealers 
shelves and in the consumer’s refrigera- 
tor. Harmonizes with line of square, 
space-saving containers Stokely adopted 
last year for pickles. Bottle by Arm- 
strong Cork Company; Cap by Alcoa; 
Label by The Fuller Label & Box Co. 


VA TO BUY FOODS FROM 
HINES, ILLINOIS 


The Veterans Administration will buy 
canned foods from its supply depot at 
Hines, Illinois, instead of from Wash- 
ington, D. C., beginning April 7. 

Thereafter the new office at the Hines 
Depot will issue all invitations for bids 
and will make awards on all of VA’s 
subsistence requirements, except frozen 
foods, which will be bought from the 
Washington office. 

The VA’s Washington office, which set 
up the agency’s postwar buying program 


and also handled the contracting, will 
continue to fix policy and general buying 
procedures. 


The new buying office is headed by 
Lester M. Boehm, who has been assistant 
supply officer at the Hines VA hospital. 
The Hines Depot is located 12 miles west 
of Chicago and is addressed: 


Marketing Division for Subsistence 
Veterans Administration Supply Depot 
P. O. Box 27 

Hines, Illinois 


The first invitation on 1958 pack items, 
covering canned asparagus, is returnable 
to the Hines Depot, May 12. 


Canned foods for the VA are delivered 
to the VA supply depots at Hines, IIli- 
nois; Wilmington, California; and Somer- 
ville, New Jersey. 


This happy shopper is doing what mil- 
Jjons of homemakers will do in April and 
May. That’s when retailers across the 
country will feature the brand new edi- 
tion of the Del Monte Garden Show. It’s 
the Spring event that recently won top 
award honors—for the third year in a 
row—in a nationwide grocers’ pole. Del 
Monte also offers helpful display materi- 
als to help grocers create an irresistible 
“load the pantry” atmosphere.—April 17 
through May 17. 


Now is the time to get a flying start 
on merchandising plans for National 
Pickle Week, according to pretty Carol 
Borisy, whose pickle kite is already off 
the ground. Tenth annual sales-lifting 
event has been scheduled for May 22—31 
by National Pickle Packers Association. 


C. H. Musselman Company through E., 
J. Yoder, sales manager, has announced 
the appointment of L. S. Long to the 
position of district sales manager of a 
territory which includes Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, parts of New 
Jersey, West Virginia, and Ohio. Mr. 
Long has been with the company for 25 
years and was formerly a sales repre- 
sentative principally in Central Pennsy- 
lvania. Cyrus G. Bucher, assistant sales 
manager, has taken on the added respon- 
sibilities of handling the company’s ad- 
vertising and merchandising programs. 
William E. Morrison, Philadelphia area 
sales representative, with the company 
since 1926, is retiring and is being suc- 
ceeded in the Philadelphia area by Fred 
E. Slaybaugh. 


Blue Plate Foods, Inc., of New Orleans, Louisiana, is now 
packaging clear Pure Apple Jelly in three new modern style 
jars in 12 ounce, 20 ounce and 2 pound sizes. These packages 
are being supplied by Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continental 
Can Company and Knox Glass Bottle Company. Labels by H. 
N. Cornay, Inc. Twist-Off caps by White Cap Company. 
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80 €THOD is EVEN BETTER WITH 
IMPORTANT GM-58 IMPROVEMENTS 


The model “GM-58” Tractorrower and the model “M” 
loader provide you with the “perfect” green pea harvesting 
team — a team designed to harvest the crop under severe 
weather and field conditions. They handle the crop at the 
time “you pick” and with gentle care — get the job done 
when other methods fail. 


Used as a companion machine to the Hume Trac- 
torrower, the model “M” loader builds a loose, 
fluffy load that is easy to feed at the viner. And, 
of course, loose vines can mean less damaged peas, 
greater viner capacity and threshing efficiency. 


PROVEN DEPENDABILITY, the watchword of the two-stage 


HUMETHOD of green pea harvesting, has been given 
added meaning with the important improvements found 
on the GM-58 Tractorrower. This machine is the culmi- 
nation of twenty years’ Hume experience in the design of 
successful pea harvesting equipment. 


NEW FEATURES ON THE GM-58 


e Redesigned header balance system increases cutter bar’s 
sensitivity to varying ground conditions — has two simple 
field adjustments which the operator can make as cutting 
conditions change. 


e Screw-operated bell-crank which adjusts all four cutter 
bar shoes at once. 


e Simplified drive system. 

e Anti-trash header channel. 

e@ New subframe for easier tractor attachment. 

Model ‘‘S” Tractorrower available for extra heavy-duty operation. 


Write today for full information on Hume Specialized Harvesting 
Equipment designed especially for the Food Processing Industry. 


H. D. HUME COMPANY © Mendota 13, Illinois 


Hume Products Corporation 
Mechanicsburg, Penna., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


“A” LOADER, elevator 
folds for compact field- 
to-field transport. 


““MF-68"" LOADER features wide 


“79C"' CUTLODE for spinach, peas 
| \ pickup, folding elevator. 


— sturdy yet lightweight, big ca- 
pacity, easy to transport. 


“T’’ LIMA BEAN CUTTER, used with 
“A” loader provides ‘‘cut and load”’ 
in one operatien. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Equipment Leasing In The Fruit 
And Vegetable Canning Industry 


3y WILLIAM R. HEINS, President 


United States Leasing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 


“It’s getting so I can rent a new suit, 
hat and coat more conveniently than I 
can buy,” a company president remarked 
recently. To some fruit and vegetable 
canners, this little pleasantry may not 
seem especially strange, since many of 
them rent all their new belt cooker- 
coolers, rotary washers, juice pasteuriz- 
ers, juice extractors, chopper pumps, 
stainless steel holding tanks, laboratory 
equipment—in fact the full gamut of 
machinery and equipment. To other can- 
ners, this leasing trend may be something 
new. 

Leasing of income producing equip- 
ment seems to have started back in New 
York State in 1845, when the Schuykill 
Navigation Company purchased trans- 
portation barges to lease to operators 
who wanted to use them without having 
to spend their own capital funds. At 
least, this seems to be the first recorded 
event of this kind. Since those palmy 
days, every industry in the United States 
has taken to leasing equipment. 

Why leasing? Leasing is no cure-all, 
no infallible solution to all the financing 
problems of business. Leasing has cer- 
tain virtues just as other forms of financ- 
ing have other virtues. Unlike other 
financing, however, leasing involves no 
dilution of ownership or control, it neces- 
sitates no periodic cleanup of funds or 
pledge of receivables. Ordinarily, only 
the lease rental payments due within one 
year will appear on the balance sheet. 
The portion due beyond one year will 
usually appear only as a footnote. 


FREES WORKING CAPITAL 


The major virtue of leasing is that it 
frees working capital for company ex- 
pansion of sales, for taking of all trade 
discounts, for building balanced inven- 
tories for seasonal demands, for making 
more credit available to customers, for 
expanding research and development 
work—in short, for all the customary 
uses of working capital. 

The trend in the fruit and vegetable 
canning industry is so markedly in the 
direction of leasing, that it may be of 
value to discuss how leasing works, and 
in dollars and cents see why some com- 
panies in the fruit and vegetable can- 
ning industry lease equipment. 

To begin with, there is nothing compli- 
cated about leasing. The canner deter- 


12 


' pased on “Twenty-five Years of the 


It is hoped that readers will note 
the assumptions referring to cer- 
tain pre-tax and after-tax earn- 
ings, which the author states are 


14 Important Ratios” by Dun & 
Bradstreet. Ostensibly current earn- 
ings, in most cases, would not be in 
line with these figures, but the 
author had to start somewhere. It 
should be emphasized that canners 
should substitute their own ratios. 


Similarly reasonable assumptions 
are made on conditional sales con- 
tract financing cost, and bank in- 
terest rates. These assumptions 
reflect the typical money market 
situation at this time throughout 
the country, yet individuals may 
find conditions in their local areas 
differ significantly. Those canners 
who find that substitution is an 
onerous burden might write the 
author and ask him what adjust- 
ments must be made in order to 
apply to their own particular op- 
eration. Mr. Heins may be reached 
at 130 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 4, 


mines exactly what equipment he wishes 
to acquire, its cost and supplier—and the 
tenure of the lease desired. United States 
Leasing Corporation leases are written 
on straight line, declining balances, sum 
of the digits, or any other schedule 
tailored to suit the lessee’s requirements. 
Lease plans are arranged from one to 10 
years, and normally renewal options are 
available for extended periods. 


TOTAL COST OF LEASING 


The total cost of the lease is the orig- 
inal cost of the equipment or facility, 
plus moderate leasing charge for the 
term of the lease. Through leasing, it is 
possible to finance expansion or moderni- 
zation without dependence on a com- 
pany’s established banking connections 
or alternative lines of credit. 


Inasmuch as only the lease payments 
due within 12 months appear as a liabil- 
ity on the financial statement, the ratio 
of current assets to current debt, as well 
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as the ratio of net worth to total debt 
are affected very little. 

But while leasing is simple enough, 
the simplest method by which a canner 
can acquire new equipment is to take the 
cash out of his working capital and use 
that to make the purchase. Yet, despite 
the fact that this is simpler, some can- 
ners prefer to lease. Why? 


RELATIVE COST FIGURES 


The answer lies in the relative cost 
figures. For example, if a canner takes 
$10,000 out of his working capital (or a 
multiple thereof) and uses that to acquire 
new equipment, he is obviously paying 
something for the use of that money. 
Since every dollar of working capital has 
earning power, the investment of $10,000 
in new equipment must return to the 
company at least the same profit which 
the company can earn with this $10,000 
in other ways. 

How much does the typical canner earn 
on working capital in the fruit and vege- 
table industry? In this industry, the 
typical canner earns 12.21 per cent net 
profit on net working capital. These are 
the Dun & Bradstreet average earnings 
for net working capital in the industry 
(see: Twenty-Five Years of the 14 Im- 
portant Ratios, Dun & Bradstreet, 1957, 
p. 60). These findings jibe closely with 
the data gathered by United States Leas- 
ing Corporation from its own clients. 

It is important to bear in mind that the 
12.21 per cent refers to profits after 
taxes. Since all of the corporations in 
the sample are in the 52 per cent bracket, 
the profit before taxes on net working 
capital is approximately double the figure 
cited. In short, the typical canner in the 
fruit and vegetable business earns an- 
nually on his net working capital, about 
26 per cent before taxes. 


SIMPLE CHOICE 


Every canner in the fruit and vegetable 
business is therefore faced with a simple 
problem. If he uses his own working 
capital to buy new equipment, and if his 
funds earn 26 per cent before taxes, then 
by buying he is paying 26 per cent for 
the use of his money tied up in the equip- 
ment. This is without regard to the effect 
of depreciation. Should he do it? 

Of course, while this return on net 
working capital is average for the indus- 
try, some canners earn more, and some 
earn less. On the average, a fruit and 
vegetable canner turns his net working 
capital about 5.1 times a year. Some can- 
ners in this industry may do better; 
others may not. Obviously, if working 
capital turns at all, it should mean earn- 
ings. 

It is important, therefore, that a can- 
ner examine his own ratios to see how 
often his working capital turns, and pre- 
cisely what the investment of his own 
working capital in equipment would cost 
him directly. If outside financing through 
leasing can be acquired at less cost than 
the canner’s use of his own working capi- 
tal, then certainly it is sounder to use 
leasing. If not, it is sounder to buy. 
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PROFIT IN EXPANSION 


In general, leasing is most beneficial 
for those companies whose operations 
could expand profitably if additional 
working capital, in the form of equip- 
ment and machinery, were available at 
smaller annual expense than through use 
of their own capital. 

Nothing has been said here about the 
tax advantage in leasing. This is debat- 
able. Actually, the advantage of the lease 
arrangement lies principally in the way 
it frees dollars, otherwise invested in 
ownership of fixed assets, for more pro- 
fitable uses. In some special situations, 
leasing does offer a tax advantage, but 
few companies are in those special 
circumstances, 


OTHER POSSIBLE ADVANTAGES 


Leasing offers other possible advant- 
ages—but these also are only for special. 
situations. Some companies would like 
to convert fixed assets into current assets. 
This may be accomplished by selling the 
asset for cash and immediately leasing 
it back. 

Other companies are faced with a com- 
petitor who is using the latest equipment, 
while they themselves are lagging behind 
on cost-saving. Here acquisition of new 
machinery is a must, but financial ratios 
may not permit outright purchase, or 
purchase on a conditional sales contract, 
or even bank borrowing to make the pur- 
chase. Leasing offers a tested expedient 
to accomplish the end desired. 

Still other companies hold a . tight 
checkrein on capital expenditures and 
financial ratios, although the president 
or division manager may feel it manda- 
tory that certain new equipment or facil- 
ities be installed. Even if the equipment 
is purchased on credit plan, it decreases 
the ability of the concern to borrow in 
other directions. The leasing of a fixed 
asset has a similar effect, but only to the 
much smaller extent of the annual 
rental. As a result, leasing meets the 
problem of the tight checkrein on capital 
spending or financial ratios—and with- 
out forcing the Board of Directors to 
raise more capital, 


RAPID OBSOLESCENCE 


Again, some companies do not like to 
face the problem of large investment in 
equipment when there is a strong possi- 
bility of rapid obsolescence. Leasing by- 
passes the problem of large investment in 
such equipment and permits a user to 
acquire the latest and the best on a short- 
term lease. 


Finally, the whole problem of inflation 
has begun to cause some soul searching 
in corporate treasurers’ offices. For many 
years, corporations have thought nothing 
of renting real property, but yet insisted 
on purchasing machinery and equipment. 
Due to inflationary pressures, industrial 
real estate has not only held its value in 
most instances, but has actually en- 
hanced. Machinery and equipment, on 
the other hand, must always depreciate 
in value as the equipment wears out. 
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If the corporation expected to expend 
$2,000,000 on plant and a like amount on 
equipment, might not that company be 
wiser to own its real property and lease 
the equipment? Many corporations today 
are finding that the high toll of inflation 
is causing them to readjust their think- 
ing as to which fixed assets should be 
purchased and which leased. 


FROZEN CORN GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
March 31 announced a revision of the 
United States Standards for grades of 
frozen corn-on-the-cob. They become 
effective May 15, 1958, and supersede 


those which have been in effect since 
Aug. 7, 1950. 


Principal changes are: (1) the factors 
of development and uniformity of size, 
non-scorable in the present grade stand- 
ards, are established as scorable factors; 
(2) the definition of “sample” has been 
re-defined as “sample unit”, which de- 
scribes the unit to be used for inspec- 
tions, and coordinates with rules and re- 
gulations for processed foods with re- 
spect to sampling and certification of a 
lot. The revision provides for classifying 
frozen corn-on-the-cob as’ U. S. Grade A 
or U. S. Fancy, U. S. Grade B or U. S. 
Extra Standard, and Substandard. 
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And the tin can, after 150 years, is still the best 


World famous for its absolute reliability of grade, 
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Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
hold its Seventh Annual Golf Tourna- 
ment, Spring Outing, and the Spring 
Meeting of the Board of Directors on 
the campus of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pennsylvania, 
on April 30 and May 1, Headquarters 
will be the Nittany Lion Inn. The Golf 
Tournament and Spring Outing will take 
place on Wednesday April 30, with the 
Board Meeting on Thursday, May 1. 
Those who plan to attend should contact 
the Nittany Lion Inn to arrange for 
room accommodations. 


The Institute of Food Technologists 
will hold its 18th Annual Meeting at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, May 25 to 29, 
1958. The Chicago Section will be host 
for this meeting and plans many extras 
for those who can conveniently stay over 
a few days more. 


_ The first shrimp canning plant on the 
Gulf of Mexico west of Louisiana will be 
built at Brownsville, Texas by a newly 
organized firm, Shell-Tex, Inc., according 
to F. W. Hofmokel, Port Director for 
the Brownsville Navigation District. Key 
man in the new development is Emile 
Lapayre, president of the Southernmost 
Corporation of Louisiana, who will be 
one of the partners in the enterprise. 
Other key men who will move to Browns- 
ville, are Russell Voisin and Charles 
Poillon, both of Louisiana. The company 
will build the plant with an initial capa- 
city of 50,000 to 75,000 pounds of shrimp 
daily, which will be located on the local 
shrimp basin and will cost about 
$250,000.. 


Renaissance Foods, Inc., Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, importers and distributors of 
institutional wholesale groceries, have 
opened a branch office in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, under the management of 
Senor Pedro Gonza!ez, who has been iden- 
tified for many years with the wholesale 
food industry in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 


The Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., 
600 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif., 
which has a large business with Far 
Western canners, reports record 1957 
sales of $14,473,567, compared with $14,- 
183,864 in 1956. Net profits, however, 
were down to $650,813, or $3.11 a share, 
from $765,432 or $3.74 a share in 1956. 
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National Red Cherry Institute will 
hold its spring meeting at the Whitcomb 
Hotel, St. Joseph, Michigan, June 11 and 
12, according to executive secretary 
William B. Powell. 


Research and Development Associates, 
‘Food and Container Institute, will hold 
its 12th Annual Meeting at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, April 22, 23, and 24, 
when hundreds of military, industrial, 
and institutional leaders in the food and 
container field are expected to attend. 
The three-day program wi'l high- 
lighted by a “Management Day’, tours 
of the Quartermaster Food and Cozx- 
tainer Institute and Argonne National 
Laboratory, and discussions on the radia- 
tion preservation of foods and freeze de- 
hydration. The purpose of the annual 
meetings is to provide a common meet- 
ing ground for various representatives to 
exchange ideas and to learn at first hand 
about the advances being mace in food 
and packaging research. 


John F. Connelly, president and chair- 
man of the Board of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, and chairman of the Board of 
Connelly Container, Inc., has been named 
by His Excellency, Archbishop John F. 
O’Hara, to serve as chairman of the 
Archbishop’s Committee of the Laity to 
assist the first annual Catholic Appeal of 
the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. The 
Charity Drive is the first affair under- 
taken in the 150 year history of the 
Philadelphia Archdiocese. Mr. Connelly’s 
committee will be a permanent body and 
will be available to the Archbishop for 
consultation relative to a wide range of 
future projects. 


Dodge & Olcott, Inc., New York City 
manufacturers of seasoning material, 
have announced the appointment of John 
Thompson as vice president of their 
Canadian affiliate, Dodge & Olcott of 
Canada, Ltd. Mr. Thompson, who was 
manager of the company’s Toronto 
branch office, assumed his new assign- 
ment April 1. 


Northrup, King & Company has issued 
its new catalog of vegetable and flower 
seeds containing 112 pages, profusely 
illustrated and descriptive of the seeds 
produced by the firm. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing the company at 
1500 Jackson Street, Northeast, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. 
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Pasco Packing Company — Max J. 
Hanke, manager of sales promotion and 
public relations, will head up a new spe- 
cial products division at Pasco Pack- 
ing Company, citrus processors, at Dade 
City, Florida. The new division will han- 
dle export sales, bulk sales, by-product 
sales, including essential oils and feeds, 
juice dispenser programs, advertising, 
sales promotion, publicity, and public re- 
lations. Mr. Hanke, his wife, Jacqueline, 
and three children, reside in Dade City. 


Richard D. Quinlan retired from the 
brokerage firm of Parrott & Co., 231 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif., with the 
passing of March, after 38 years of serv- 
ice, but he will continue to serve as a 
director. 


The Florida Citrus Commission has 
adopted a “get tough” policy in dealing 
with the mislabeling of Florida citrus 
products and has agreed that it will re- 
port all mislabeling violations to the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Adminis- 
tration, or other enforcing city and state 
agencies, and will assist the enforcing 
officers in preventing the mislabeling of 
any Florida citrus product to the end that 
the public will not be misled or deceived. 
The above agreement was contained in 
a Resolution intended to forestall ship- 
ment of Florida citrus products, particu- 
larly concentrates and chilled juices, from 
the state under labels which would not 
truthfully describe the product. 


Owens - Illinois Changes — Sydney F. 
Davis, vice president and general sales 
manager of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, has announced the following 
changes in the Glass Container Division: 
R. L. Fetters, branch manager at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, becomes manager of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, Branch, succeeding 
Frank Jones, Jr., who was recently pro- 
moted to southern regional manager. 
Bill B. Jones, New Orleans salesman to 
manager at Nashville. John E. Fallot, 
Albany, New York, salesman, transfer- 
red to New Orleans. Raymond P. Wil- 
son, Jr., who has just completed the com- 
pany’s sales training course, has been 
assigned to the Albany branch. Roy G. 
Burton, field manager for retail sales 
Prescription Ware Division, has been 
assigned as a salesman in the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, glass container branch. 
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SIL HINER RETIRES 


Sil R. Hiner, manager of the Baltimore 
plant of National Can Corporation, is 
retiring and will be succeeded by C. H. 
Farrar, assistant plant manager. 

Mr. Hiner was honored at a party 
March 26 when Andrew M. Toft, execu- 
tive vice president, presented him with 
a gift in commemoration of 40 years with 
National Can, and 51 years in the can 
industry. Mr. Hiner joined the Boyle Can 
Company of Baltimore, in 1918 as a 
double seamer service mechanic. Boyle 
Can, founded in 1899, later became a part 
of the present National Can Corporation. 
In 1923 Mr. Hiner was made foreman of 
the Service Department, and when it ex- 
panded in 1942, he mas made manager, 
and in 1945 was promoted to manager of 
all manufacturing at the Baltimore plant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hiner have three children, 
including a son employed at National Can 
in Baltimore, and five grandchildren. 


National Institutional Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, a group which special- 
izes in supplying the food service indus- 
try, will meet at the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on May 7. Ray Kerr of the B. A. 
Railton Company, Chicago, is in charge 
of arrangements for the meeting. Fred 
J. Niehaus, vice president of Niehaus 
Brothers, Cincinnati, has been named 
chairman of the Canners Relations Com- 
mittee. 


USDA BULLETIN ON 
INSECTICIDES REVISED 


A revised bulletin on insecticide recom- 
mendations for the 1958 season has been 
issued by the Entomological Research 
Division of the USDA Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 


The bulletin lists the specific tolerances 
allowed for pesticides applied to raw 
agricultural products under the Miller 
amendment to the Food and Drug Act. 
It also lists the formulations used, the 
recommended dosage per acre, recom- 
mended time of application, and the 
minimum days from last application to 
harvest. In many instances it also lists 
the reference or authority for the dosage 
rate and formulation. 


The bulletin—“Insecticide Recommen- 
dations for Control of Insects Attached 
to Crops and Livestock, 1958 Season” 
(Agriculture Handbook 120)—may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 55¢ a copy. 
Each canner should have a copy for use 
and reference during the 1958 season. 


ICC REGULATIONS ON 
MIGRANT FARM WORKERS 


With another season for extensive use 
of migrant labor approaching, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commision has issued a 
leaflet calling attention to its regulations 
concerning safety for the _ interstate 


transportation of migrant workers by 
motor vehicle. 


Regulations concerning the safety of 
operation and equipment, the qualifica- 
tions of drivers and maximum hours of 
service, and the comfort of passengers of 
motor vehicles transporting migrant 
agricultural workers in interstate com- 
merce were issued by the ICC June 19, 
1957. 


These regulations apply to any person 
who transports workers more than 75 
miles and crosses a state line, hauls three 
or more workers who are not members 
of his family, transports the workers in 
a vehicle other than a passenger auto- 
mobile or station wagon, and does not 
have a certificate as a “common carrier” 
of passengers. 


The ICC leaflet summarizes require- 
ments of the regulations for drivers and 
owners and lists the ICC field offices 
from which copies of the motor carrier 
safety regulations for the transportation 
of migrant workers may be obtained. 


CANNED SQUASH GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
March 21 announced an amendment to 
the U.S. Standards for Grades of Canned 
Squash (Summer Type), which provides 
for inclusion of a diced style and rede- 
fines the term “poorly cut” to include 
allowances for diced style. The amend- 
ment will become effective May 15, 1958. 
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EQUIPMENT WILL 
GET THAT TOMATO LINE MOVING! 
GET ROBINS ON THE PHONE!” 


Helping to produce quality processed foods—on 
schedule—is, one of the outstanding features of 
Robins equipment and service. 
equipment is internationally famous for processing 
everything from tomatoes to sea food. Robins 
engineers are famous for solving problems. with 
standard machines . . . specially designed equip- 
ment... or complete plant layout. 


Robins-designed 


See your Robins representative or write— 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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The tempo of processing vegetable con- 
tracting remains at a creeping pace, ac- 
cording to a Farm Bureau Report to its 
members dated March 26. The Bureau 
report states that the slow pace is due 
to delays of price announcements and 
low prices. The tomato growers, accord- 
ing to the report, agreed not to accept or 
sign contracts with any processor where 
a decrease in price is reported. Current 
offerings are comparable to contracts 
signed after World War II, with New 
Jersey offers $1.50 to $2.00 a ton lower 
than last year for No. 1’s and $2.00 a 
ton for No. 2’s. Offering prices on to- 
matoes are down with asking prices up 
for the same. The same story prevails, 
the report states, for Illinois, California, 
Utah, and New York, with contracting 
very slow at offered prices. 


The following excerpt from this report 
will be of interest to readers of this 
publication: 


ASPARAGUS 


California—Reports crop still moving 
to fresh market at good prices. There is 
no talk of price or of processors starting 
operations. Reports indicate a slight in- 
crease in acres but yield will be about 
same. The amount available to proces- 
sors will depend on the fresh deal. 


Delaware—Reports 1957 price of 10%c 
for % inch and up—no prices have been 
considered for 1958. 


Minnesota—Reports no action with the 
1957 price $13.12 per cut on 100% use- 
able basis. 


GREEN BEANS 


Utah—Has completed negotiations for 
green beans and has confirmed prices $5 
per ton below 1957. 1958 prices are: 
$150 per ton Ist grade; $130 per ton 2nd 
grade; $85 per ton 3rd grade; and $55 
per ton 4th grade. 

Grower pays delivery cost to plant or 
loading station. 


New York—Reports no action. 1957 
pri¢ées were 7% on Grades 1 to 4 and 
3c/lb. on 5’s. Beans for baby food were 
$110 per ton. 
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Acreage Contracting Proceeding At Slow Pace 


Illinois—Reports no activity in bean 
contracting. 


Delaware—Reports same price of $37 
for beans as last year. Processor both 
harvests and delivers. 


LIMA BEANS 


California — Reports two processors 
have come out with contracts—neither 
acceptable to growers. Growers are 
holding for same price and conditions. 
No signed acreage reported. 


SWEET CORN 


Utah and New York are in the process 
of bargaining. No reports from Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin. 


Pennsylvania — Reports confirmed $24 
and $25/ton for 95-100% fancy. Grower 
supplies seed, fertilizer, spraying, har- 
vest costs and hauling costs. These prices 
are the same to $2 down. White is being 
contracted at $21/ton. 


Delaware—Confirmed price at $18.50/ 
ton, with processor to harvest at delivery 
at $4.50. Seed supplied at 42c/lb. 


Illinois —Is getting out first of the 
contracts with only scattering reports. 
First offers are off from 50c per ton to 


%. 


Ontario—Finished signing same con- 
tract as 1957 at $26, with the grower 
paying $5.50 per ton for harvest and 
hauling. 


PEAS 


New York—Is asking same price as 
1957, tenderometer of 85 at $150 per ton 
down to $85 for maximum acceptable 
tenderometer reading. The processors 
charge $15 per acre to cut and load peas 
and $25 for cutting, loading and hauling. 


Utah—Confirmed prices of $121.50 per 
ton down to $51.50 depending on tender- 
ometer reading (88 to 136). This is $3.50 
per ton less than 1957. Grower delivers 
peas to vining station and pays $4.75 per 
bushel for seed. Processor cuts and loads 
peas for $6 per ton of shelled peas ‘and 
will haul for $5 per load. 


Illinois — Reports prices 3% below 
1957. One processor is offering $70 per 
ton for peas, with 100 tenderometer 
reading; another is offering $130 to $56 
per ton, depending on the tenderometer 
scale. Harvest clauses vary from ap- 
proximately $16 to $19.50 per acre for 
harvest. There is a cutback in acreage 
in Illinois. 


Pennsylvania — Has confirmed con- 
tracts for $120 on sweets and $105 on 
Alaskas. Another processor is offering 
$107 per ton for shelled peas with ten- 
derometer values of 106, where a bonus 
of from $5 to $42 per ton is given for 
tenderometer readings of less than 106. 

Ontario—Has signed same contract as 
last year. 


TOMATOES 


California — Bargaining association is 
increasing in membership, now reported 
at 95,000, approximately % of available 
growers. Only a few acres have been 
signed at the $20 figure, association 
holding for $22.50. Some open acreage 
being planned. 


Utah — Growers asking same as last 
year, $24 for one’s and $14 per ton for 
two’s. Canner pays delivery. No activity 
to date in contracting. 


New York—Asking 3% increase over 
1957 prices, which were $39-$27, with 
$1.50/ton trucking allowance. Grower 
provides plants, fertilizer, delivery costs 
in excess of allowance, as well as spray- 
ing and hampers. 


Indiana — Price offered by processors 
reported varying over wide range — 
highest in Northern end and declining 
going South. Largest processors. in 
Northwest part still have not made offer. 


Ohio — Bargaining has started with 
four meetings on March 24 and 25. Only 
a single contract is thus far reported. 


Province of Ontario—Has signed 1958 
contracts to be the same as 1957, $41.50 
for one’s, $25.50 for two’s, with a mini- 
mum of $30/ton. Inspection at 30c/ton, 
with cost equally split between producer 
and processor. Hampers are furnished 
by processor without cost. 


Illinois—Only one contract in offing— 
$35.50-$23.50. This is $1.50 below 1957. 
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MARKET NEWS 


. However, 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying Close To Belt—Tendency To Firmer 
Ground — Tomatoes Cleaning Up — Kraut 
Shows Strength — Beets Improve — Corn 
Stronger—Peas Mostly Unchanged—Beans 
In Good Position — Citrus Strong At Ad- 
vanced Levels—Fruits Steady. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 3, 1958 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
trading in the Chicago area mostly un- 
changed with average distributor buying 
close to the belt except in unusual cases. 
despite the routine activity, 
the market is showing more tendency to- 
ward firmer ground than it has for some 
time. It looks like some of the real weak 
items such as corn, peas and beets have 
hit bottom and from now on any changes 
will be upward. Corn is definitely show- 
ing more strength this week and a num- 
ber of local beet canners have withdrawn 
special deals because such deals have 
moved a lot of merchandise during the 
past few weeks. Peas are not showing 
the same improvement but prices are 
steady and a good many canners have 
apparently decided they would rather 


hold at current levels and carry unsold 
stocks over into another season rather 
than cut prices any further. This atti- 
tude seems to make sense as prices on 
the 1958 pack of peas will certainly be 
higher than current levels. Kraut too is 
showing signs of moving higher as ex- 
cellent sales and short supplies are hav- 
ing an effect. Beans seems to have been 
helped by cold weather in the south more 
than other canned vegetables and the 
green variety is getting stronger all the 
time and this seems to be true in most 
bean producing areas of the country. 
Cling peaches are down, of course, but 
other canned fruits are holding their own 
quite well. Applesauce is strong and 
citrus is very strong with every indica- 
tion of getting stronger as time moves 
on. Altogether, things seem to be look- 
ing up despite the shadow cast by the 
current general business recession. 


TOMATOES—Local buyers have just 
about given up hope in their efforts to 
locate additional supplies of 303 toma- 
toes. If current warehouse stocks are 
going to be insufficient to last until new 
goods are ready, buyers still can buy 
2%s and they will have to concentrate on 
these. Prices are quoted anywhere from 
$2.60 to $2.90 depending on seller and 
the quality involved. Tens are still listed 


from local sources at $8.75 to $9.00 and 
that is all there is. There will be every 
effort made this year on the part of a 
large segment of the industry to produce 
tomatoes early in the season. Canners 
will gamble on early acreage as distri- 
butor’s stocks will be nil or close to it by 
next August and the demand will be 
terrific once the pack gets under way. 


KRAUT — The heavy consuming sea- 
son is fast drawing to a‘close but sales 
continue at an excellent pace and can- 
ners are getting stronger ideas price- 
wise. Outside of one or two weak sellers, 
the market now is firm at $1.12% for 
fancy 303s, $1.55 for 2%s and $5.25 for 
tens but it won’t be long before those 
prices will be up 2%c on 303s, 5¢ on 2%s 
and 15c on tens. 


BEETS—AIl grades and varieties of 
beets have been sold at bargain prices 
lately but these bargains have not gone 
without notice. As a result, some very 
nice holes have been made in the burden- 
some spots and under such circumstances 
canners are more inclined to try and get 
more of their cost back when making 
sales. The bottom has been reached in 
this case and beets are going to cost more 
money f rom now on. 
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(more than twice the capacity of any other equipment) 


& Urschel Model G Dicer also cuts pineapple, apples, potatoes, 
mushrooms, onions, cabbage, celery and peppers. 


ie produces perfect 1/2” cubes~—also adjustable for — other 
excellent pieces in sizes 1/4” x 1/2” 
1/2” x1" x 1”—1/2" x 1-1/2” x 1-1/2” ond 1/2” fries. 


@ handles up to 11 tons per hour. 
a completely sanitary operation—all product contact parts of stainless steel. 
* ruggedly-built production unit, featuring lowest possible maintenance. 


Get full details now, write: 


URSCHEL 
LABORATORIES nc. 
VALPARAISO 
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MARKET NEWS 


CORN—Corn prices are not any 
higher this week but there is little ques- 
tion about the market getting stronger. 
Even the trade are convinced this mar- 
ket will go no lower and may move 
higher in the very near future. Acreage 
will be cut this year and if the industry 
just doesn’t raise more corn on less 
acreage as they do so often, prices should 
improve. Right now fancy grade is go- 
ing at $1.20 for 303s and $8.00 for tens 
with extra standard at $1.10 and $7.50. 
No standard corn is offered. 


PEAS—The pea market is no better 
and no worse. It is going to take a much 
smaller pack or very strong indications 
of such to push prices to more profitable 
levels. At the moment, fancy sweets 
seem to be under the most pressure and 
this pressure comes from both indepen- 
dents and canners of advertised brands. 
Fancy ungraded sweets are usually 
quoted at $1.35 for 303s and $8.00 for 
tens but these prices are being shaded 
particularly in the case of 303s. 


BEANS — It is becoming difficult to 
locate any standard cut green beans un- 
der $1.15 for 308s either in Wisconsin or 
in southern areas. The various lots than 
had been kicking around at $1.05 to $1.10 
have been picked up and the bargain 
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prices are over. Some of the other popu- 
lar items such as extra standard cut tens 
are much stronger and in more limited 
supply selling at $7.50 to $7.75. The 
price shading on certain grades of Blue 
Lakes has come and gone with prices 
now holding steady at list. 


CITRUS—Supplies of citrus are get- 
ting tighter as packing is at a minimum 
and shipments are moving out in excel- 
lent fashion. Prices are naturally strong 
under such conditions and they are go- 
ing to go higher. One large factor kicked 
all juice prices up 25c a dozen basis 46 
oz. and while the industry in general did 
not follow suit, it is an indication of 
things to come. Currently, orange juice 
is firmly held at $2.75 for 46 oz. with 
blended at $2.65 and grapfruit juice at 
$2.60. 


APPLESAUCE—This is a quiet mar- 
ket but a steady one. New York canners 
are in an excellent stock position and 
are generally holding fancy sauce at 
$1.40 for 303s and $7.75 to $8.00 for tens. 
Offerings from Virginia and Pennsylvan- 
nia are usually quoted at slightly less 
money as canners there have more stock 
to sell before another pack rolls around. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The excite- 
ment surrounding the recent California 
merger has simmered down and the 
trade are back to normal interest and 
buying. There really hasn’t been any 
action on the part of the industry to 
stimulate heavy forward buying al- 
though the movement generally out of 
the state appears to be in excess of nor- 
mal. There are always some concessions 
and a lot of aggresive selling just before 
tax day which usually moves plenty of 
goods during a short period. Prices are 
steady and unchanged from last week 
with the trade here buying primarily as 
needed. Most independent peach canners 
are closely sold on Clings and those 
buyers without contracts are finding it 
a little difficult to locate all sizes and 
grades from one source. Other fruits, 
outside of certain sizes and counts of 
pears, are no problem as available sup- 
plies appear to be sufficient to care for 
demands. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Rains Cause Concern — Dry Beans 

Strong — Rains Delay Spinach Packing — 

Packing Asparagus — Tomato Acreage A 

Question — Peas Moving — Rains Damage 

Apricots—Citrus Juices Advance—Salmon 
Cleaning Up. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 3, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Rainfall in Cali- 
fornia is coming in for as much attention 
by canners as any changes in prices or 
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market conditions. Following several 
seasons of less than normal precipitation, 
rains have been very heavy and persis- 
tent. All districts report more than nor- 
mal rainfall for the season which runs to 
July 1st, with some districts having al- 
most double the average for the past 
century. Reports from many districts 
indicate that considerable damage has 
been done to both orchard and field crops, 
but it is impossible to estimate this with 
any degree of accuracy. So far, there 
has been no damage from frost. In 
fruits, apricots have been especially hard 
hit, this fruit being highly susceptible to 
damage from rot at blossom time. Rain 
interfered with the planting of spinach 
and also with the harvesting of the re- 
duced acreage. The orderly harvesting 
of asparagus has also been interfered 
with. The bright spot in the farm situa- 
tion is that water tables have been raised 
and that less irrigation will be required 
in many districts. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market, in which quite a few can- 
ners are directly interested, continues to 
strengthen and prices are averaging the 
highest since August, 1955. During the 
week prices advanced 3.4 points to 219.6 
and compared with 180.4 a year ago. 
Small White beans are especially strong, 
with prices advancing 75 cents per hun- 
dred to the highest point in two and a 
half years. Ordinary quality is now 
quoted at $10.25 but as much as $10.50 
is being paid for supplies for canning 
purposes. No. 1 Blackeyes have sold dur- 
ing the week at $9.25 and Large Limas 
at $11.50. Most of the orders call for 
immediate shipment, indicating that 
stocks in the hands of canners are low. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
being held back by rainy weather and the 
outlook is for a smaller pack than had 
been planned. There is a rather steady 
movement of 1957 pack with sales re- 
ported at 85 cents for 8-oz fancy, $1.10 
for No. 303, $1.50-$1.60 for No. 2%, and 
$4.40 for No. 10. Featured brands are at 
the usual advance. 


ASPARAGUS — Canning operations 
are getting under way on asparagus but 
it will be a week or more before these 
become general. Cutters are having field 
difficulties because of the heavy rains but 
no real crop losses have been reported. 
No real changes in prices have been 
made to date with No. 303 green tipped 
and white selling at from $2.70 for 
medium-small to $2.80 for mammoth and 
tolossal in fancy. In al-green jg*ices 
range from $3.10 for medium-small to 
$3.35 for mammoth and colossal. 


TOMATOES—tThe acreage to be de- 
voted to tomatoes for canning for the 
1958 season is still a question, but efforts 
continue to have it held down somewhat 
from that of last year. Some growers 
are still holding out for a price of $22.50 
a ton and there have been contracts at 
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this price for tomatoes grown in some 
favored districts. A good market is being 
enjoyed for most items in the tomato 
list, with some canners reporting an 
especially active movement on No. 303’s. 


PEAS—Peas have been moving off 
rather more freely of late and here and 
there slight advances have been made for 
strictly fancy, with these mostly at 10 
cents a dozen. Some lists had dipped to 
the lowest prices in the last ten years, 
according to statistical experts. 


APRICOTS—Experts agree that con- 
siderable damage has been done to apri- 
cots by the heavy spring rains and prices 
have firmed somewhat on spot holdings 
of the canned item. Sales of fancy 2% 
halves have been reported at $3.75 and 
even higher, with choice moved up to 
$3.12%. Sales of standard halves in the 
No. 10 size have been made at $10.00, 
against a former price of $9.25. 


OLIVES—Canned ripe olives are mov- 
ing off well with many distributors en- 
larging their stocks in preparation for 
the active publicity campaign being 
launched by growers and canners. Prices 
remain largely as in recent months. 


PINEAPPLE — Canned pineapple is 
enjoying a good early spring movement, 
with prices the same as in recent months. 
One large firm, however, has advanced 
prices on its frozen pineapple-orange and 
pineapple-grapefruit drink, the size 
formerly priced at $1.85 a dozen having 
been advanced to $2.05. 


CITRUS—A large West Coast concern 
which packs citrus products in Florida, 
in addition to other localities, has re- 
cently come out with a new price list 
which includes a dozen advances on cit- 
rus juices. The popular No. 46 oz. size 
is price listed as follows: Unsweetened 
grapefruit juice, $2.72%; sweetened 
grapefruit juice, $2.72142; unsweetened 
orange-grapefruit juice, $2.77% and 
sweentened, orange-grapefruit juice, 
$2.77% and unsweetened orange juice, 
$2.87% and sweetened orange juice, 
$2.87%4. 


SALMON—Domestic canned pink sal- 
mon is in light supply in the West Coast 
market, with most offerings now of 
Canadian or Japanese pack, with No. 1 
talls selling quite generally at $23.00 a 
case. Sockeye halves are in very limited 
quantities and are priced at $23.00. A 
steady movement of chum salmon is re- 
ported and the feeling is that the carry- 
over of this item into the summer season 
will be quite small. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


3/23/57 3/22/58 
CANNED 
(Basis 24/2) 
Grapefruit Juice ........ 4,032,157 4,561,431 
Orange Juice .......... 7,775,169 8,533,471 
Combination Juice .... 2,092,744 2,313,612 
13,900,070 15,408,514 
Grapefruit Sections .... 2,340,759 2,776,365 
Tangerine Juice ......... 479,388* 175,205* 
Citrus Salad 304,404** 420,411** 


* Includes Tangerine Blends. 
** Includes Orange Sections. 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


3/23/57 3/22/58 

Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 

48/6Z .... 7,579 17,052 4,734 10,652 
24/12Z .. as 4,320 1,005 2,260 
12/32Z_ .. 3,032 414 1,241 
Bulk Gals. .......... 7,794 13,161 
Total Gals. .... 32,197 27,314 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion—Daniel J. Wolfe, formerly associ- 
ated with the J. L. Ferguson Company, 
has joined the sales staff of Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation’s Can- 
ning Machinery Division at Hoopeston, 
Illinois, where he will specialize in the 
sale and applied engineering of all FMC 
carton handling equipment in the East- 
ern sales territory. Mr. Wolfe’s assign- 
ment is specifically designed to provide 
greater service to users of FMC carton 
handling equipment, including the Mara- 
thon line of equipment. He will make his 
headquarters at Hoopeston. 


MARKET NEWS 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


OCTOBER 16-18, 1958—Florida Can- 
ners Association,.27th Annual Conven- 
tion, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-29, 1958 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hote] Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1958 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 6-15, 1958 — NATIONAL 
TUNA WEEK, sponsored by the National 
Tuna Research Foundation. Contact 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., 30 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1958—wisconsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 19-21, 1958— INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
French Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1958—oHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Meeting, Day- 
ton Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1958—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
73rd Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 13, 1958—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Sales 
Conference, Chicago, 


JANUARY 19-21, 1959 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Third Annual Convention, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, is sad, turns glad 


Conrad’s secret revealed 


But clever Conrad was not fazed, 
He knew just what to do 

To make his juices better. 
Be smart. You do it, too! 


Conrad uses enough pure 
Roche* J/-ascorbie acid to 
guarantee that every 4 ounces 
of every one of his juices 
contains at least 30° milli- 
grams of vitamin C. Conrad 
tells the world about it on 
his labels. You, too, can be 
clever. Just ask your Roche 
salesman or write — 


Juice Fortification Dept. 


Conrad, in the lab one day 
Was sad as sad could be: 

They told him there his juices 
Were low in vitamin C. 


Add vitamin C to standardize; 
Roche told him how it’s done. 

No longer sad, now Conrad's glad. 
Big profits have begun. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise anecitied.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.35-3.40 
3.35-3.40 
Large 3.15-3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No, 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
4.50 
Mediu 4.35 
Mid-W., All Gr., Cuts & wee 
No. 8 Oz. 1.45 
No. 1 Pic. 1.60 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GueEEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. ecocccccccccccssess 1.05 
No. 1.75 
No. 9.00 
Out Gr. No. 308 ......... 1.40-1.50 
8.75-9.00 
Std. Cut Grn, OS. 
oO. 1.40 
No. 7.50 
Std., BOB 1.20 
No. 5.75-6.50 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 308................. 1.40 
No. 0 8.75 
Std. 1.20-1.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 11.25 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., Cut, 1.15-1.25 
No. 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Style, No. 303........ 1.70-1.75 
o. 10 9.25-9.50 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2. 4 
No. 10 11.7 
Cut, 3 1.30-1. 30 
No. 
Ex. Cut, No. 308..........1.85-1.40 
No. 10 8.50-8.60 
Std., No. 
No. 6.75-7.00 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
Fey., ry 1.40-1.50 
No. 8.75-9.5 
Ex. Sua, 1.30 
Std., Cut, No. 30: 
No. 10 


Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 


1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., NO. 308... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.75 
NonTHWEST 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.50 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........1.35-1.40 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.10-7.60 
FLORIDA 
Pey., Cut, Gr. No, B03 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
~ nee No. 303 1.35 
7.00-7.50 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
TEXAS 
Fey., Wh. Gr. BOB 1.80 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 303......... 
No. 10 7.00 
10 6.25 
No. 10 6.25 
REANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........2. 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 13.75 
2.00-2.10 
-12.00-12.25 
Medium, No. 303 75-1.95 
| 0.25-10.75 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 1.35 
Mip-Wesrt 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 
Small, No. 303 1.85 
No. 10 
Med., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 
BEETS 


Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 308 . -90- .95 
Fey., Sliced, “No. 808..........1.00-1.10 


SL, 8 02... .85 

Diced, No. 303 

“ARROTS 

Kast, Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.20 

Mid-West, Fancy. “Diced. 
1.00 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 10 7.00 

CORN 

Bast 

W.K. & C.S. Golden 

1.35-1.60 

10 

Std., ‘No. 1. 07%4-1. 15 
No. lo 

Fey., No. 303 .-1.60-1.80 

o. 10 9.00-10.00 


MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Fey., 
25 
10 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., No. biel 45 
No. 10 8.25 
Std.. No. 303 1.20 
PEAS 
“AST ALASKAS 
1.75 
1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
2 sv., 8 02. 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.30 
2 sv., No. 10 
8 sv., No. 3038. 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 
3 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 8.7 
1.25-1.40 


T5-8.00 
SWEETS 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........1.45-1,554 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., BOB 1.25-1.40 
No. 10 8.00- » 50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
“1 sv., No. 303 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv.. No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 
Hx. Stud.. 3 sv., 02 
“1.30- 40 
3 sv., No. 10 8.50 


4 SV., NO. 308 10 
Mip- West SWEETS 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 sv., NO. 
No. 10 
Uneraded, No. 303.. 
No. 8.00-8.25 
Ex. » No. 308..........1.30-1.40 
No. 
Uner ade. 1.10-1.15 
No 7.00 
1 sv. 1.10-1.15 
No. 7 0 
Std., No. 308..........1.05-1, 07! 
No. 10 6.25-6. 50 
"''MPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%... 45-1.60 
No. 1.0 15-5.25 
No. 5.50-5.60 
SA NERKRA UT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308............ 1. re 
No. 2i4 55 
No. 10. 
N. Y., Fey., No. 2% 1.55-1.60 
No. 5.25-5.50 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303..1.40-1.47% 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


“SWEET POTATOES 


No. 3, 
No. 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 


(Nominal) 
(i-STATES 


No. 
No. 10 8 7 
Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.90 
7.75-8.00 
‘std. NO. — 
No. 2% 
No. 10 —— 
Mid-West, No. — 
o. 303 2.00-2.15 
No. 24% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 303 2.00 
ino, 24% 2.65-2.90 
8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 1 —_— 
No. 303 1.80 
No. oi 2.60 
No. 7.75-8.00 
Calif., S.P., No. 303..1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.65-2.70 
9.75-10.25 
No. SOB 1.45-1.50 
1.95-2.05 
7.00 
7.50-8.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Fey., 14 oz. 1 ry 
10 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02. 
No. 10 10.25 
Ba. 11.00 
1tOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..10.75-11.00 
Mid West 

No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..... 

No. 10 (per doz.) 30% 


tOMATO PUREE 


0.75 


No. 6.50 
Mid-West, bey., 1.045, 
No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 5.50 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
AUPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 308... 1.40-1.45 
8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No, 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
8.50 
Choice, No. 303 1.25 
8.00 
A il LES (East) 
10.75-11.25 
apatoote (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 12.90 
Choice, No. 
No. 11.00 
No. 10 10.00 


(HERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
R.A., Fey., No 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 
No. 10 
COCKTATL 
Fey., No. 
No. 2% 3.30- 8. 50 
12.00-12.25 
No. 2% 3.20-3.30 
11.60-11.75 
GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla., Fey., No. 808... 1.75-1.77% 
Ch. Citrus Salad, 
o. 803 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 303 1.80 


No. 2% ..... 2.75 
No. 10 .... 10.00 
Choice, No. 808 1.67 %-1.70 
No. 2.45 
Std., "No. 303 1.6 
No 


$5 
8.75 


No. 10 

1.9214-2.00 
No. 2% 2. 60-2.75 
No. 10 11.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Nawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, Sl, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2............000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 

't.UMS, PURPLE 

No. 2% 2°35 
No. 10 7.75 

Choice, No. 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 


STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 
30 lb., 13 or better per Ib. 


.17- .18 
Midwest — 
10 oz., Northwest (per doz.) 
A 1.80-1.90 
B 1.60-1.70 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz, tin 2.85 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.675 
G RAPEFRUIT 
46 
ORANGE 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 
2.70-2.80 
No. 10 
46 oz. 2 
46 2.60-2.70 
10 5.00-5.20 


FISH 


SALMON—Per 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, 1T 


21.00-22.00 
15.00-16. 
4's 13.00-13.50 
Y's 11.50-12.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
No, 1 
Maine, 4 Oil 


SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 
Large 
Medium 
Small 
Broken 

TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, %s......11.25-11.75 
Fey., Light Meat, \s......11.00-11.50 

Chunks 9.50 
Grated 7.50 


Calif., Fey., NO. 10 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
PEARS 
Fey., NO. 808 
Choice, No. 808 
Std., 3 sv., No. 
SP. Pie, No. 00.34.00 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%........8.72% 


